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THE DEVIL'S BRIDGE. 











[ Devil’s Bridge, South Wales.1 


Tuis name is very generally applied to bridges placed 
in difficult and hazardous places, the popular ignorance 
of old times easily getting over the difficulty of their 
construction by attributing them to the evil one. 
There are many devil's bridges among the Alps, in 
Savoy, Switzerland, the Tyrol, and the Grisons ; there 
are others among the Apennines, in Italy, and others 
again among the Pyrenean mountains ; but the subject 
of our present illustration is not quite so far off, being 
a Welsh Devil's bridge. It is situated in Cardiganshire, 
South Wales, between Hafod and Aberystwith, and not 
far from the roots of the mighty Plinlimmon. This 
bridge is thrown across a deep rent or chasm in the 
rocks through which, about 118 feet below the arch, 
the river Mynach forces its way, and after flowing 
onwards for a few yards, dashes down in a succession 
of cataracts into a deep abyss, which is about 326 feet 
beneath the level of the bridge, but only partially seen 
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from it. The opposite disrupted cliffs, at the point 
where the arch spans them in a very bold and pic- 
turesque manner, are not above eighteen feet asunder ; 
they are in part covered with hardy mountain ash and 
other trees; but lower down they lay bare their mag- 
nificent masses of dark rock, which have been worn, 
fretted, and brought to a slippery-looking polish, by 
the constant rushing of the Mynach,—which is here 
rather a mountain torrent than a river. A fine safe 
carriage-road leading to the foot of Plinlimmon runs 
over the upper arch; for, as the reader will perceive in 
the engraving, there are two arches that span the 
chasm, the one over the other. The lower bridge, to 
which the legend made the devil stand god-father, was 
built in 1187, by the monks of Ystrad Flur, or Strata 
Florida, or Star-flower Abbey, an important house of 
the Cistertian order, where many of the ancient Welsh 
princes were buried, and the mouldering ruins of which 
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are still to be seen in the neighbourhood, at a short 
distance from Hafod. In those dark ages most of the 
monastic orders were the benefactors of mankind, and 
the pioneers of civilization; they were the greatest road 
and bridge makers then in existence; for while the 
warlike barons and lawless feudal chiefs found their 
safety and giory in inaccessible mountain fortresses 
and dangerous and impassable ways, it was to the 
interest of the monks that the faithful from all parts 
should be able to repair without impediment to their 
abbeys and churches, the shrines of which were to be 
enriched by popular piety, whilst their own influence 
was to be increased by a direct and constant commu- 
nication with the people. This particular bridge, 
though insignificant enough as a modern work, was 
important and extensively useful in those days, and 
indeed even now it (or rather its successor) is the only 
direct medium of communication between those who 
live on the opposite sides of the long deep chasm or 
bed of the Mynach. After having done good service 
for 600 years—facilitating the friendly intercourse of 
man with man, and the interchange of people’s cattle, 
produce, and goods—after having survived the religion 
(as a national faith) of those who built it, and the 
cells and cloisters of the proud Abbey in which they 
lived, this old bridge showed some symptoms of weak- 
ness and decay, and consequently the new arch was 
built over it in 1753, the expense being borne by the 
county. Though the bridge and the gulf beneath it 
have been immensely exaggerated by certain affected 
tourists who cannot be emphatic without being hys- 
terical, nor describe what nature and art have placed 
before them without magnifying its dimensions, and 
so brightening its lights here, and darkening its 
shades there, that scarcely any likeness to the object is 
left, they certainly present, when taken in connexion 
with one another, and whether seen from the level of 
the bridge, or from the chasm below, a most striking 
and picturesque scene, and one that is in itself worth a 
journey of many miles. At each end of the bridge 
there is a steep, rough path down the rocky sides of the 
chasm to some ledges hanging over the stream, where 
the visiter may stand almost immediately under the 
arch, and hear, with singular effect, “‘ the roar of many 
waters,” whose headlong course is unseen, or only very 
partially and mysteriously revealed at one or two points 
of rock. The foaming waves, indeed, seem to sink into 
the bowels of the earth, and to see them re-appear the 
traveller must climb up the path and descend again 
into the chasm by a still rougher and indeed a some- 
what dangerous path, about a hundred yards to the 
south-west of the bridge. A guide, who is always on 
the spot, and a little courage, accompanied by prudence 
and patience, will however carry him safely down the 
ravine to a broad and compact ledge of rocks, whence 
his eye can take in nearly the whole of this compound 
and really beautiful cataract, which may be dwelt upon 
for hours and with increasing delight, even by those 
who have seen the grander water-falls of Switzerland and 
Italy. We lay some stress upon this assertion, because 
too many of the flying tourists of the day run from one 
end of the continent to another without ever thinking 
of what is contained in our own beautiful native land, 
and because people generally are too apt to think 
lightly of what is near home and easy of access. 

After passing through the narrow, funnel-shaped 
passage under the bridge, the impetuous Mynach makes 
four leaps or falls, The first is about forty yards south- 
west of the bridge, where, after roaring over a rough 
ridge, it is projected into a fine rocky basin at the depth 
of eighteen feet. Its next leap is sixty feet, and the 
third twenty. It then encounters rocks of prodigious 
size, and of the most boldly-picturesque forms, through 
which it roils, dashes, roars, and hisses till it reaches the 
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edge of a tremendous cliff,—a sheer precipice,—down 
the face of which it throws itself to a depth of 110 feet, 
Thus the falls together are 208 perpendicular feet, to 
which ought to be added some feet for the declivity of 
the three basins or pools they encounter in their descent, 
We have taken these admeasurements from Mr. Mal- 
kin’s description, which our own observation proved to 
be the most correct. After its fourth and greatest leap, 
the vexed Mynach—still pouring over an oblique and 
rocky bed—rolls, as a rapid, to the bottom of a broader 
and more open chasm, where it joins its waters with the 
Rhydol, another impetuous mountain-stream that, 
having flowed during part of its course through a 
narrow chasm like that under the Devil’s Bridge, and 
made a fine fall a few hundred yards off, meets the 
Mynach nearly at a right angle. The encountering 
streams, particularly at the seasons when their waters 
are most abundant, clash and roar, rush upon and 
retire from each other like enemies in deadly conflict ; 
but, after a while, becoming friendly on a better 
acquaintance with each other, and finding more room 
to move in (for the chasm expands into a fair valley 
and allows of a wide and level bed), they flow on, in 
gentle unison, like one and the same river :— 


May our hearts, like their waters, be mingled in peace.” 


The inefficiency of words to describe a scene like this 
has been felt even by the first of poets; nor can the 
painter represent motion or sound, and without its 
headlong speed “ rapid as the light,”—without its tre- 
mendous yoice, roaring, howling, and hissing, all in 
one,—a cataract is only half a cataract, even let it be 
painted on canvass as huge as the mountains ;—is little 
better than a dumb lion fastened to a stake, with his 
mane, tail, and paws cut off, and all his tusks ex- 
tracted. 

As we went down the rugged path which, in several 
places, lies over the face of almost perpendicular Jumps 
of rock, where the tourist must use his hands to grasp 
the bushes, and his toes to support himself on any little 
ledge or hole, or inequality of surface, we gave our- 
selves time, at every good resting-place, to examine 
the beautiful picture in detail, pausing; as near as we 
could, at the foot of each successive fall; and, when at 
last we got below the fourth fall, we sat down on a 
broad shelying table of rock, close to the foaming 
sheet, and while the minute spray that filled the 
atmosphere of that deep hollow, and sparkled in it 
like diamonds, cooled our heated faces and hands, 
and refreshed the very heart within us, we gave our- 
selves quietly up to the enjoyment of sensations which 
we can only deseribe by calling them dreamy and 
delicious. A thousand little irides were to be seen in 
and over the sheet of falling water, and the prismatic 
colours, indeed, were scattered all about, and varied 
and changed places according to the sun’s motion, and 
the greater or less brilliancy of his rays. Nothing can 
be more absurd than some of the guide-books when 
they speak of “‘ the horrors of this gloomy chasm,”— 
this “ abyss for ever denied a ray of sun;” for there 
is nothing horrid in the scene, which is beautiful rather 
than terrific; and as for the sun’s rays, they most 
happily light up every part of it that wants light 
during a good part of the day, shining, at the very 
bottom of the chasm, upon the broad, grey rocks 
beneath the last of the falls. The light, open foliage of 
the trees above, and the creeping and hanging plants 
that decorate the rocky sides of the ravine, do not 
intercept the sun’s rays, but here and there separate 
and cool them, and give them, as it were, a most 
delicate light green tinge. This foliage, which is far 
more abundant than might be expected in so rocky a 
scene, is the cause of much of its beauty. Whether in 
descending the sides of the chasm, or in looking upwards 
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from the bottom of it, the glittering leaves and waving 
and overhanging branches produce the happiest of 
effects and contrasts. 

The path or descent to which we have alluded, and 
which we can recommend as being the easiest, is on the 
left bank of the river, and nearly under the comfort- 
able inn called the Hafod Arms, Crossing the Devil’s 
Bridge, and going along the opposite side of the chasm, 
the visiter will find two other paths which lead down to 
the falls. From one of these, which lies over the bold 
promontory that separates the bed of the Mynach from 
the bed of the Rhydol, a most lovely view is obtained, 
the eye embracing all the four falls at oncé. But to 
reach the necessary point is, in sober truth, a laborious 
and even a dangerous task, as the face of the pre- 
cipitous rock is there partly covered with a layer of 
soft, thin, rotten, slate-like stones, that break and 
crumble away beneath the foot. 

At the time of our visit, which was early in June, 
1834, there was only one inn, but another was building 
on the other side of the Devil's Bridge. From the 
clean, quiet rooms of the Hafod Arms, we enjoyed, even 
without stirring from our arm-chair, some very beautiful 
and tranquillizing mountain scenery. The falls of the 
Mynach are only heard, but the single fall of the 
Rhydol is seen, in a straight line from the house, at 
the head of a rocky glen. The never-ceasing dashing 
and roaring of the waters, subdued and harmonized by 
distance; the clouds floating over the mountains; the 
varying light atid shade cast on the mountains’ sides 
as the sun ehanges his place in the hemisphere; the 
bold flight and swoop of hawks and other birds of prey 
that soar, as if they were proud of their safety and 
power, above the abyss down which the cataract 
thunders ; the purity and sweetness of that mountain 
air, and a total abstraction from the turmoils of life, 
will of themselves be enjoyment enough for two or 
three days to the lovers of nature. 

There are several agreeable walks in the neighbour- 
hood of the inn. One of them is delightful, and leads 
to a curious and picturesque bridge calied “ the Monk’s 
Bridge.” 

On a beautiful summer evening we crossed the 
Devil's Bridge, and walked along the road to the dis- 
iance of about a mile and a half, when we came to a 
quiet little church and a solitary group of cottages. 
We then turned off to the left of the road, and pre- 
sently came to the deep, rough chasm through which 
the Rhydol runs. We descended about 250 feet by a 
rude and steep path, and then found ourselves on a 
ledge of rocks immediately above the foaming torrent, 
which is there narrow but deep. Three planks of no 
great breadth are laid from the rock on which we stood 
to another ledge on the opposite side of the torrent, 
and the stem of a small tree, the opposite ends of which 
were not very steadily fixed in the rocks, serves as a 
hand-rail on one side of the planks. This is the Monk's 
Bridge, which is of the same fashion and materials as 
many bridges that are found among the Alps. In 
crossing it-the planks bent, and the single hand-rail 
shook so much, and seemed so weak and unstable, that 
we did not rely upon it for much support. This pri- 
mitive and perilous-looking bridge may be about six 
yards long and above fifty feet above the Rhydol, 
which, just under the planks, has scooped out a dark 
deep pool, over which the torrent flows to some sharp 
jagged rocks close at hand, where it makes a fall. On 
the other side of the bridge we saw a path leading up 
the sides of the chasm, similar to that by which we 
had descended. Rough and dangerous as the passage 
is, it is much frequented by the peasantry. The bridge 
is sometimes called “ the Parson's Bridge.” 
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SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Amone the many advantages that Lyons possesses, the 
school of St. Peter, where a course of instruction in the 
ditferent departments of art is gratuitously given to about 
180 students, must not be forgotten. The course lasts 
five years; the classes open at nine and continue till two 
o'clock, The students must be of French birth, and 
Lyonnese are to be preferred. The city of Lyons pays 
20,000 fr. annually for the support of the school, and 
the government gives 3000 fr. from the budget of the 
Minister of Commerce. A botanical garden, a hall of 
sculpture, a museum of natural history, and an anatomical 
theatre, belong to the establishment. There are professors 
of the different branches of the fine arts, and one whose 
particular business it is to teach their application to manu- 
factures, and to instruct the students in the manner of 
transferring the productions of the artist to the loom of the 
weaver. The students who are advanced, are generally 
easily located as draughtsmen or pattern producers among 
the manufacturers, and the school constantly pours forth a 
supply of talented young men, whose taste is specially 
devoted to the production of novelties, and who very fre- 
quently are admitted to partnership in the principal houses, 
if their creative or inventive powers are of a distinguished 
order. The gain of an artist is from 3 fr. to 10 fr. or 12 fr. 
per day, and in some cases of very high merit, considerably 
more. The preparation of new patterns is the great concern 
at Lyons; it commences many months before the season 
approaches for which they are intended. The success of 
the most prosperous of the manufacturers may be traced to 
the artistical skill of some one of the partners or de- 
pendents. Lyons is constantly sending forth and creating 
novelties, and receiving fresh impulse from every part of 
the world which her beautiful productions reach. The 
School of Art at Lyons has undergone of late some remark- 
able improvements. A distinguished professor (M. Bon- 
nafond) is now at its head, and I owe to him the following 
account of its present position. (March, 1834.) 

There are now 200 students. They are divided into seven 
classes, under the direction of seven professors. 

These classes are,—1. The elementary class; 2. The 
bust-copying class, or that in which the study is solely 
devoted to inanimate objects; 3. The animate-object class, 
in which the studies are all of living models; 4. The orna- 
mental class; 5. The architectural class; 6. The botanical 
class—fiower-drawing, painting, &c.; 7. The mise en carte 
and sculpture class—in which the application of art to 
manufacture is the object of instruction. 

Since the Revolution of July, two additional classes have 
been instituted, to each of which a professor is attached.— 
1. Engraving; 2. Anatomy, comparative and picturesque. 
The anatomical professor is also the keeper of the cabinet 
of natural history. 

There is also a library and museum accessible to the 
students, consisting of works of art, drawings, models, &c. 
The students are allowed to study in the gallery of the 
museum. 

In the centre of the school is a depdt of all the materials 
necessary for the students, from which they are supplied. 

The morning lessons last five hours—the evening lessons 
two hours. 

The whole of the studies are carried on under the same 
roof; but a separate building is being erected to serve for 
the exhibition of the works of Lyonnese artists. 

The works which have been crowned, or recompensed 
with the first prizes, are to be collected in a separate apart- 
ment, and so arranged as to exhibit the progress of the 
school from its first foundation. 

Great progress is making in the ornamental classes, whose 
combinations are susceptible of so many varieties. 

A botanical garden is attached to the school, which 
furnishes a supply of plants and flowers to the students 
throughout the year.— Dr. Bowring’s Report on the Com- 
mercial Relations between France und Great Britain. 





Variely of Knowledge.—All knowledge is of itself of 
some value. There is nothing so minute or inconsiderable, 
that I would not rather know it than not. In the same 
manner, all power, of whatever sort, is of itself desirable. 
A man would not submit to learn to hem a ruffle of his 
wife, or his wife's maid: but if a mere wish could attain it, 
he would rather wish to be able to hem a ratile—Boswell's 
Life of Johnson, 
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THE PORPOISE, 
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Tuer cetacea (an otder of mammalia comprising the 
whale, the. grampus, the porpoise, &c.,) were formerly 
classed with fishes, and in common language still bear 
that ill-applied title. Hence we read of the “ whale- 
fishery,” and of the number of “ fish” taken upon any 
occasion. The cetacea are not “ fish” in any sense of 
the word. They breathe the atmospheric air by means 
of lungs; their heart consists of two auricles and two 
ventricles; their blood is warm; they bring forth 
living young, and manifest towards them great attach- 
ment, nursing and protecting them with remarkable 
assiduity. As it respects the general form of their 
body and the construction of their limbs, the cefacea 
differ considerably from all terrestria! mammalia; and 
the reason ‘is evident—their exclusive destination to 
aquatic habits. ‘Terrestrial mammalia are covered with 
hair, wool, spines, scales, or plates of mail: in the 
celacea, we find the skin naked and smooth,—a cir- 
cumstance in strict harmony with their structure and 
habits. In its general outline, the body has consider- 
able resemblance to that of a fish, being of an oblong 
form, and terminating in a thick, muscular tail, fur- 
nished, at the extremity, wkh a horizontal cartilaginous 
paddle. There are no posterior limbs, and the anterior 
are modified into the form of short broad oars, which 
they resemble also in their use. But the great 
muscular force resides in the tail; its action is not, 
nowever, from side to side, as we see in the fish, but up 
and down, and the reason of this arrangement is very 
evident ;—the cetacea breathe air, and are obliged to 
inspire every few minutes, hence, plunging as they do 
into great depths, they are enabled to raise themselves, 
by a succession of vigorous strokes, with great rapidity 
to the surface. What is termed “ blowing” by the 





whale-fishers is nothing more than the forcible expira- 
tion of the breath before the animal has reached the 
surface. Having retained his breath as long as possible, 
as he ascends, he begins to force out, through his 
nostrils, the pent-up air, which throws aloft the water 
in a jet or column. The position of the nostrils in the 
cetacea is well worthy consideration. Of little use as 
olfactory organs, they are the exclusive apertures 
through which the process of breathing takes place. 
In other mammalia. the nostrils are placed at the 
extremity of the muzzle, but in the cetacea the muzzle 
or snout is always immersed beneath the surface, 
and cannot well be elevated. Where, then, can these 
organs be conveniently situated ?—Cn that part which, 
as the animal floats, rises naturally above the surface. 
‘They open on the top of the head, and lead, in the 
whales, into a large sack, where the air, before being 
expired, is pent up, and whence it is violently expelled 
by the compression of powerful muscles The larynx 
or windpipe is prolonged into the posterior nares, or 
back of the nostrils, in the form of a cone, so that the 
air is immediately conducted to the lungs through an 
uninterrupted channel. As it regards the organs of 
sight and hearing, we may observe that, as in fish, the 
eye is adapted to the density of the surrounding medium, 
the cornea being flat. and the crystalline lens globular. 
The external aperture of the ear is very small, and 
capable of being closed. 

There are two other points, of especial interest, which 
we eannot pass over, general as we intend our remarks 
to be,—we allude to the deposition of a layer of oil or 
blubber between the skin and muscles, and to the 
construction of the vertebra of the neck. There are 
several uses connected with the mode of life of the 
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cetacea which the layer of blubber between’ the skin 


and muscles appears to serve. In the first place, it 
tends to render their specific gravity lighter,—a cir- 
cumstance of some importance when we consider the 
immense mass of muscle and bone of which these 
animals are compacted. It is, however, in the true 
whales that we find the layer of blubber ihe thickest. 
These are animals exposed to the rigours of the Polar 
circle, and it would appear to be a means of preserving 
the vital heat of the body, which might perhaps be 
otherwise unable to withstand the intensity of the cold. 
This coating is as bad a conductor of caloric as the fur 
of the white bear. But the blubber has most pro- 
bably another use also. It is well known that the 
whale plunges to an amazing depth, where it has to 
sustain an extraordinary pressure. Now, to prevent 
this pressure from paralyzing the muscles and disturb- 
ing the functions of the internal organs, must be one 
of the ends to be kept in view in the economy of this 
gigantic animal. Such a purpose the thick layer of 
blubber will well subserve, and such is, no doubt, one 
of its appointed uses, 

The cetacea appear to have no neck. They have no 
distinct interval of separation between the head and the 
trunk, yet, if we examine. their skeleton, we shall find 
that they possess the number of cervical vertebre 
common to all mammalia, namely, seven. The neck of 
the giraffe also consists of seven vertebre. But, in 
the one case, we find the vertebre elongated to the 
utmost, in the other case, the whole seven are com- 
pacted closely together, and so compressed as to luse 
the usual appearance of such bones ;—they scarcely 
occupy the space, in length, of a single vertebra of the 
giraffe. Hence the neck of the cetacea is immovable 
and solid. 
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The cetacea are divided into several groups. Some 
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are herbivorous, as the dugong, feeding on the submarine 
vegetables which grow in shallows or near shore ; most, 
however, are carnivorous, preying on the fish and other 
tenants of the ocean. To this latter family must be 
referred that common native of the shores of our island, 
the porpoise (Phocena communis, Cuvier). 

The porpoise is the smallest of the cetacea, seldom 
exceeding five feet in length. It frequents, in troops, 
the bays and inlets of our coast, and especially the 
mouths of rivers, not unfrequently advancing to a con- 
siderable distance up their stream. In such places it 
is often taken in nets by the fishermen, becoming en- 
trapped while eagerly pursuing its prey. When the 
shoals of herring and other fish which periodically 
visit our coast make their appeerance, they are harassed, 
among other enemies, by this active and voracious 
animal, which revels in the luxury of a perpetual feast ; 
and, as its appetite is enormous and its digestion rapid, 
the slaughter in which it appears incessantly occupied 
must be very great. The porpoise is common at the 
Nore, and few have sailed to Margate or Ramsgate 
who have not seen these animals, tumbling along, 
as they appear to do, in the rushing waves. The 
peculiarity of their motion results from the horizontal 
position of the tail-paddle, and the up-and-down stroke 
which it gives ; and their momentary appearance is for 
the purpose of breathing, which accomplished, they 
plunge down in search of their food. In former days, 
the flesh of the porpoise was highly esteemed as a 
delicacy for the table, and was served at public feasts ; 
indeed, it is but lately that it has fallen into disrepute, 
and been omitted at city entertainments, where the 
turtle usurps its place. Our forefathers must have had 
a different notion about table delicacies from ourselves ; 
for few, we believe, would now relish the rank, oily, 
fishy flesh of this animal. 





[Skeleton of the Porpoise.] 
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[x its principal features, the city of Pekin differs little | 
from the description we have given of it from Marco 
Polo. Its form, however, has varied from a perfect to 
an oblong square, and the city only occupies an area of 
twelve square miles. Its gates are no longer twelve 
but nine. Its suburbs, so vast in the time of the old 
Venetian, seem gradually to have been declining in 
the course of the two last centuries. The early mis- 
sionaries found them of prodigious extent, and, in 1720, 
John Bell describes them as “ very extensive;” but 
according to Staunton’s account, it took the English 
embassy, going at a very slow ceremonious pace, only 
fifteen minutes to traverse the suburb by which it 
entered Pekin, and twenty minutes that by which it 
departed. 

The city itself is now divided into two—the Chinese 
and the Tartar cities. Except in its length of walls *, 


* The materials of which these walls are built are sun-burned 





bricks and granite, “ We reached the city of Pekin,” says Mr. 


which are about thirty feet high, and twenty feet 
thick, its numerous towers flanking these walls, and its 
lofty gates, the first exterior view of Pekin is rather 
flat and uninteresting. There are no towers, spires, 
domes, obelisks, or great public buildings towering 
above the rest,—not even a chimney to break the 
uniformity of the house-tops, which being nearly uni- 
form in height, and the streets being all laid out in 
straight lines, give the city the appearance of a vast 
encampment, or assemblage of canvass-tents, which 
would be almost complete if the roofs were painted 
white instead of red, blue, and other colours, as they are. 
Very few of the houses, even in the capital, are more 
than one story high. The city is situated in a plain, 
Clarke Abel, when describing his abrupt departure with Lord 
Amherst, “ at the close of day, stepped from our carts to steal a 
piece of its walls ;—had just time to observe that they were built 
of a sun-dried brick, of a blue colour, resting on a foundation of 
blocks of granite.” It will be remembered that the great wall of 
China is composed of the same materials, 
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fringed at its extremity by the mountains of Tartary; 
the distant view of which, according to Mr. Ellis, is 
sttiking and agreeable. 

Before entering within its walls, we should not omit 
to observe that the road by which Pekin is approached 
is paved with fine granite stones, from six to sixteen 
feet in length, and proportionably broad, and that these 
enormous flags must all have been carried at least sixty 
miles, the nearest mountains where quarries of granite 
are found being those that divide China from Tartary*: 

Once within the gates, which are double, the sight 

resented by Pekin is novel, singular, and impressive. 

wo streets, as straight as a line, four English miles 
long, and 120 feet wide, run parallel from two gates in 
the southern wall to two gates in the northern wall, 
and these are crossed at right angles by other two 
Streets of the same magnificent width. Opening on 
one of these main streets, which are four times as long 
as Oxford Street in London, or Princes’ Street in 
Edinburgh, the traveller sees before him a double line 
of gay shops and warehouses, whose wares, as we have 
explained, are displayed in full view, and whose splendid 
sign-posts stand before them, not merely ornamented 
by the painted and gilded inscriptions, setting forth the 
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nature of the goods and the exemplary honesty of the 
dealer, but generally entwined with silken ribands, and 
hung with flags, pennants, and streamers of every 

possible colour, from top to bottom, like, but still more | 
gay, than the mast of a man-of-war on some great | 
holiday. The sides of the houses are scarcely less bril- | 
liant, being generally painted of some delicate colour, | 
mixed with gold ornaments. In singular contrast with | 
our notions and practice, the articles exposed for sale | 
that make the greatest show are coffins for the dead. 

Along these streets he sees a continual crowd during 

the day, which has scarcely a break or interruption. It | 
flows in a central and two lateral currents. In the | 
middle stream are mandarins and grandees of the 
court, on horseback or in palankeens; attended by their | 
numerous retinues, bearing umbrellas, flags, painted 
lanterns, and other insignia of rank ;—Tartar soldiers 
dashing along on horseback, or making their way by 
applying their whips to the crowd;—long strings 
of camels, bringing coals from Tartary, and wheel- 
barrows and carts, with vegetables from every corner ; 
—ladies carried in sumptuous sedan chairs, which are 
used in great numbers ;—marriage-processions, and 
funeral-processions, the biers in the one case and the 
cars in the other being gilded and covered with canopies 
of silk, and the funerals being the most splendid por- 
tions of the moving picture. 

The lateral streams are filled up by those who are 
busied in buying, selling, and bartering: the gaiety, 
buz, and confusion that prevail, are greater than might 
be expected from the general character of the Chinese : 
the dealer cries his goods, the purchaser chaffers and 
wratigles aloud, the barber flourishes his tweezers in 
the air, and clacks them together, inviting custom ; 
comedians and quack doctors, mountebanks and mu- 
sicians, pedlars and their packs, jugglers, fortune- 
tellers and conjurers, leave no space unoccupied on the 
sides of the street. And this noise, and bustle, and 
crowd, is not confined to any particular season or occa- 
sion, but reigns every day of thé year. “I scarcely 
ever passed the gates, which happened twice or oftener 
in the week,” says Mr. Barrow, “ that I had not to 
‘wait a considerable time before the passage was free, 
particularly in the morning, notwithstanding the exer- 
tions of two or three soldiers with their whips to clear 
the way.” The number of women in this crowd is by 
no means proportionate to that of the men. In the 

* Lotd. Macartney says, that on his way through the province 
of Peche-lj; in which Pekin is situated, he did hot find so much as 
a single pebble big enough to make a seal of. z 
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capital, the Chinese confine their wives more serupi: 
lously thari elsewhere, and though in the quiet streets 
or cross lanes young girls (who always retire at the 
approach of men) may occasionally be seen smoking 
their pipes at the doors of their houses, few women, 
except Tartars, ate séen either in the crowd or in the 
nartow streets. The Tartar women, however; go aboiit 
éverywhere, both on foot and horseback, which they 
cross like men. They are seen in the thickest of the 
crowd, clad all in long silken robes that reach to their 
feet, which appear as much too large as those of the 
Chinese women do too small. 

When the main streets cross each other at right 
angles, there are erected at the four points of intersec- 
tion, four of those ornamental arches which we have 
described as monuments to those who have attained 
venerable age, or merited well of the community. They 
consist of three gateways, the central one of which is 
bold and lofty,—the narrow roofs thrown over them 
are like the roofs of the houses, pensile, painted, gilded, 
and varnished. 

The ample breadth and continuous crowd are con- 
fined to the four large, main streets: all the other 
streets are mere lanes branching from the great avenues 
(also at right angles), and are very narrow, solitary, 
and silent. In these lanes, however, the houses of the 
state officers, and of most of the rich and great, are 
situated. Lord Macartney, and the gentlemen of his 
embassy, were lodged in a house of this sort in a lane 
near to the city-walls, which had not been long built 
by a former Hoti-pou of Canton, who was said te have 
spent nearly 100,000/. in its erection. What increases the 
dulness of these streets is, that there are no windows or 
openings (save a little mean door, generally closed) in 
the fronts of the houses. Such things are only found 
in the great shops and magazines, which are all situated 
on the four principal streets. Many of the houses of 
the wealthy class have, however, a sort of terrace, with 
a railed baleony or parapet-wall in front, which is 


‘ornamented with miniature trees, shrubs, and flowers 


growing in pots, and produce rather an agreeable 
effect. 

Neither the broad nor the narrow streets have any 
pavement, but both are cleaned every morning, and the 
latter regularly watered to lay the dust, which is often 
intolerable. 

Every one who has had access to this remarkable 
city has affirmed that the police maintained is singu- 
larly strict. At the two ends of each street there is a 
wooden gate or barricade, closed at night, which cuts 
off the inhabitants of that particular street from com- 
munication with the rest of the town, nor will the 
sentries there permit ingress or egress to any one who 
has not a lantern in his hand, and urgent business to 
plead. Night-watches also perambulate from gate to 
gate, who, instead of crying the hour as our watchmen 
used to do, strike upon a short tube of bamboo, which 
gives a dull, hollow, and loud sound. ‘To show their 
vigilance they exercise this instrument every two or 
three minutes as they go their roynds. Lord Macartney, 
who had two or three of these nojsy guardians of peace 
and tranquillity constantly near his house, could not 
sleep a wink for the first three or four nights, but, by 
degrees, became so accustomed to the noise that it did 
not disturb his slumbers. In addition to these mea- 
sures, which, though they admirably secure the safety 
and tranquility of the inhabitants, probably originate 
mainly from the jealousy and apprehension of their 
despotic government, the proprietor or inhabitant of 
every tenth house in the city, like the ancient tything- 
men of England, takes it in turn to keep the peace, 
and be responsible for the orderly conduct of his nine 
neighbours. If any riot should take place he is obliged 
to give instant information at the nearest guard-house. 
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These regulations are common to the rest of the Chinese 
cities. 

Pekin, as we have mentioned, is divided into two. 
The Mantchoos or Tartars inhabit the northern, the 
Chinese the southern portion. ‘The court end, or what 
is called “ The Imperial City,” in which are situated 
the emperor’s palace and gardens, all the tribunals or 
public offices, lodgings for the ministers, the eunuchs, 
tradespeople, and artificers of the court, occupies a 
parallelogram about a mile long by three-fourths of a 
mile broad, and is surrounded by a wall twenty feet 
high, built of large red glazed bricks, and covered with 
a pensile roof of tiles, which are yellow and varnished. 
The enclosure offers a delightful inequality and variety 
of surface, not produced by nature, but by the industry 
of man, and “ a rivulet* winding through it not only 
affords a plentiful supply of water, but adds largely 
to the beauty of the grounds, by being formed into 
canals, and basons, and lakes, which, with the artificial 
mounts, and rocks, and groves, exhibit the happiest 
imitation of nature ft.” ~ ‘ 

There are very few more remarks to be made on the 
capital of the Chinese empire. Its exuberant po- 
pulation was stated, both by the missionaries and the 
Chinese themselves, (when neither were suspected of 
any motives for exaggeration,) at 3,000,000 of souls! 
Mr. Barrow, who had the most ample means of obser- 
vation, and who is always rather under than over the 
mark, confidently calls it the greatest city on the sur- 
face of the globe. The picture it presents to the 
Europeans contains many grand, imposing, and some 
beautiful features; but our primary comforts and 
advantages are utterly wanting. It has no pavements, 
no cloaca or sewers, and no commodious supply of 
wholesome water; consequently, it is muddy in winter 
and dusty in summer. It abounds in the foulest smells, 
proceeding from ordures and all sorts of filth, which 
the wealthy try to neutralize in their houses by making 
use of a variety of violent perfumes, and burning 
strongly-scented woods and compositions; and its 
inhabitants are obliged to draw their supplies of the 
indispensable fluid from wells dug in the city, whose 
water is execrable. Were the magnificence of Pekin 
ten-fold what it is, it might be sacrificed for the sup- 
plying of these wants. The lofty gate and the gilded 
palace, the royal garden and the ornamental lake, are 
not to be put in competition with those things which 
contribute to the comfort and health of millions. The 
greatest work of ancient Rome was her cloaca,—and 
the greatest defect of modern Paris is in her not being 
supplied with water like London. 





America.—In beholding this fine young giant of a world, 
with all its magnificent capabilities for greatness, I think 
every Englishman must feel unmingled regret at the unjust 
and unwise course of policy which alienated such a child 
from the parent government. But at the same time it is 
impossible to avoid seeing that some other course must, ere 
long, have led to the same result, even if England had 
pursued a more maternal course of conduct towards America. 
No one, beholding this enormous country, stretching from 
ocean to ocean, watered with ten thousand glorious rivers, 
combining every variety of climate and soil, therefore every 
variety of produce and population ; possessing within itself 
every resource that other nations are forced either to buy 
abroad, or to create substitutes for at home ; no one, seeing 
the internal wealth of America, the abundant fertility of 
the earth’s surface, the riches heaped below it, the un- 
paralleled facilities for the intercourse of men, and the 
interchange of their possessions throughout its vast extent, 
can for an instant indulge the thought that such a country 


* This small river issues from a chain of hills about ten miles 
to the west of Pekin, and, under the name of Yun-ho, falls into the 
Pei-ho, about sixteen. miles to the east of that city. 

¢ Barrow. 
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was ever destined’ to be an appendage to any other in the 
world, or that any chain of circumstances whatever could 
have long maintained in dependence a people furnished 
with every means of freedom and greatness. But far from 
regretting that America has thrown off her allegiance, and 
regarding her as a rebellious subject, and irreverent child, 
England will surely, ere long, learn to look upon this country 
as the inheritor of her glory; the younger England destined 
to perpetuate the language, the memory, the virtues of the 
noble land from which she is descended. Loving and 
honouring my country as I do, I cannot look upon America 
with any feeling of hostility. I not only hear the voice of 
England in the language of this people, but I recognise in 
all their best qualities, their industry, their honesty, their 
sturdy independence of spirit, the very witnesses of their 
origin—they are English; no other people in the world 
would have licked us as they did; nor any other people in 
the world, built up, upon the ground they won, so sound, 
and strong, and fair an edifice —Mrs. Butler's Journal, 





Opposition to Improvement.—In France, as elsewhere, 
every improvement has had to struggle against vehement 
opposition. The proprietors of old machines look with 
jealousy and dislike upon those who introduce any changes 
likely to diminish the value or supersede the use of those in 
which their property is invested; and these improvements 
are most difficult of introduction when they are either com- 
pletely new or of foreign origin; as, in that case, the whole 
of the existing interests are against their introduction. In 
a tected trade, and in the exact proportion of the 
efficiency of protection, imperfect instruments will be 
employed; the motives to adopt better modes are almost 
wholly destroyed, and the interest of the existing ma- 
nufacturers is to combine against the intrusion of improved 
methods of fabrication. The Jacquard loom, the bar loom, 
and the machinery which adapts the broad loom to riband 
weaving, would never have been forced upon France but 
from the improvement-creating pressure of foreign com- 
petition. The Jacquard machinery subjected its inventor 
to be almost hunted out of society; the introducer of the 
bar loom died in an hospital ; and the late employment of 
the common loom for riband weaving would never have 
been sanctioned, had not the riband trade absolutely de- 
parted from Lyons, and forced the manufacturers there to 
new exercises of ingenuity in order to win it back again; 
and in this, to a considerable extent, they have succeeded.— 
Dr. Bowring’s Report on the Commercial Relations between 
France and Great Britain. 


‘TIPPOO'S TIGER. 


Tue engraving at the end of this article is an accurate 
representation of a strange toy or plaything, supposed 
to have been constructed for the amusement of Tippoo 
Sultan, sovereign of the Mysore, by some European 
artist at his court. It was found in the palace at 
Seringapatam after Tippoo’s defeat and death, in 1799, 
in an apartment appropriated to the reception of 
musical instruments, and was presented to the museum. 
of the East India Company by the army. It re- 
presents a tiger in the act of tearing to pieces a 
prostrate soldier,—intended for an Englishman. The 
tusks of the animal have just penetrated the collar- 
bone of the soldier, who is lying on his back, stiff as 
a Dutch doll, with the tiger standing upon him; the 
fore-paws resting on his chest, and the hind-paws on 
his thighs. The representation is altogether of the 
most primitive description, as the engraving will testify. 
The attitude of the tiger is perhaps not so bad, but 
that of the man is very ludicrous: the left hand is 
placed on his mouth,—the right arm, in soldierly 
attitude, straight down by his side ;—the legs are stiff, 
and the feet, with well-blacked shoes and painted- 
yellow buckles, are turned out as though upon drill. 
The dress of this figure is equally droll with his 
attitude. He has a round black hat, with a low 
crown, and broad brim. His coat is scarlet, adorned 
with large roses, and two gilded . epaulettes ;—his 
breeches are green, and his stockings yellow. ‘ 
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But the great object for which this group was con- 
structed, and the part which is said to have given the 
greatest delight to its royal owner, was the machinery 
which it contained. This, though not of nice work- 
manship, is simple and ingenious in contrivance. The 
handle seen on the animal’s shoulder turns a spindle 
and crank within the body; to this crank is fastened a 
wire, which rises and falls by turning the crank: the 
wire passes down from the tiger between his fore-paws 
into the man’s chest, where it works a pair of bellows, 
which forces the air through a pipe with a sort of 
whistle, terminating in the man’s mouth. , The pipe is 
covered by the man’s hand ; but at the moment when, 
by the action of the crank, the air is forced through the 
pipe, a string leading from the bellows pulls a small 
lever connected with the arm,'which works on a hinge 
at the elbow; the arm rises in ‘a manner which the 
artist intended to show supplication; the hand is lifted 
from the mouth, and a cry is heard: .The cry is re- 
peated as often as the handle is turned ; and while this 
process is going on, an endless screw on the shaft turns 
a worm-wheel slowly round, which is furnished with 
four levers or wipers; each of these levers alternately 
lifts up another and larger pair of bellows in the head 
of the tiger. Whien by the action of one of these four 
levers the bellows are lifted up to their full height, the 
lever, in continuing to turn, passes by the bellows, and 
the upper board being loaded with a large piece of} 
lead, falls down on a sudden and forces the air violently 
through two loud-toned pipes, termimating in the 
animal's mouth, and differing by the interval of a fifth. 
This «produces a harsh growl. The man in the mean- 
time continues his screaming or whistling, and, after a 
dozen cries, the growl is repeated. Such is the de- 
lectable nature of the music which pleased ‘Tippoo so 
much, that he is said to have passed hours in his music- 
room with an attendant turning the handle of the 
machine. The situation of the parties was typical of 
the subjection of England to the Khodadad*, and the 
representation consoled him with a show of power 
whenever his arms were unsuccessful. 

But we will charitably hope that this was not the 
sole amusement derived by Tippoo from this instrument. 
On opening a door in the side of the tiger, a row of 
keys may be seen just withinside ; although awkwardly 
placed, and not very easily come at, they may be played 
upon in a clumsy way, and may be made to produce 
music. There are eighteen of these keys, each differing 
from the next by the interval of a semitone: the part 
touched by the finger is made of ivory; it is not flat as 
the keys of a pianoforte, but rounded like a stud or 
button. They are arranged with the bass to the left 
and the treble to the right, as in our instruments ; but 
the semitones are all in one even line, which renders it 
awkward in the hands of one of our performers. 
Behind the keys are two rows of copper pipes, in unison 
with each other, two unisons being played by each key: 
either or both rows of pipes may be made silent by 
drawing out one or two stops placed by the tiger’s tail, 
contrary in this respect to our organs, which are made 
silent by pushing the stops in. Behind the pipes, on 
the further side of the tiger, are placed the large 
bellows which supply this part of the instrument with 
wind. ‘These are larger than either pair before men- 
tioned ;—they are blown by means of a piece of string 
coming out of the animal's shoulder, near the handle, 
and may be worked by an assistant. 

This part of the machinery appears to be quite un- 
connected with the growling and screaming portion of 
the instrument, and would seem to be intended merely 
to fill up a vacant space in the tiger’s body, without 
reference to the original destination of the machine, 

* Gift of God; the name by which Tippoo designated his 


dominions. 
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as a symbol of abhorrence to Europeans. 'The bellows 
cannot be worked by turning the handle; nor, if that 
were possible, could the instrument be played upon 
while they were so worked, for the door through which 
the hand is admitted to touch the keys must be kept 
shut or the handle will not turn round. The string 
coming out of the shoulder, though it appears at first 
to be a mere temporary substitute for some other and 
more mechanical means of doing the work, is in fact a 
part of the original contrivance, as will appear on a 
close inspection. By pulling this string pretty briskly, 
so as to keep the bellows distended, a tune may be 
played in a clumsy way, even now, although the 
machine is somewhat out of order. The pipes are not 
ill made, and they are tolerably in tune; but their tone 
is loud and harsh, not unlike the principal stop of the 
organ. It has been stated that the instrument was 
originally played Jike a street-organ; but, except the 
above-mentioned growling ard screaming, this is not 
the case. There is.no harrel, nor any.mesns by which 
a barrel could let air into the pipes if there were one. 
The mistake undoubtedly arose. from the look of the 
handle and pipes, which bear a considerable resemblance 
to those of a barrel-organ. The case for this curious 
piece of music is the.tiger’s body; which is constructed 
of thin hard wood, well adapted for giving effect to the 
harsh tones produced. . The. body of the tiger is per- 
forated in several places to let out .the sound, and the 
whole of the upper part. may be taken away by re- 
moving a few screws... The man is formed all of wood, 
like the tiger, but, being the base of the group, it is not 
of so light a structure; it is put together in a clumsy 
way, such as a common carpenter would not like to 
acknowledge. The tiger is: merely put upon it, and 
secured by common screws, with their heads sticking 
out of the animal’s paws. ‘So rude is the construction 
of the whole machine, that it has been thought to be 
much older than the age of Tippoo, and that in fact it 
was made in the seventeenth century for some sovereign 
of the southern part of the peninsula when the Dutch 
were making inroads upon them. . The appearance of 
the soldier is certainly much more like that of a Dutch- 
man of the seventeenth century than, of an Englishman 
at the eud of the eighteenth. In this case Tippoo would 
only have the credit of adopting the invention ready 
made, instead of that of originating the barbarous idea: 
at all events it appears certain that he was in the habit 
of enjoying the working of the machine. 

Whether made for Tippoo himself or for some other 
Indian potentate a century and a half earlier, it would 
be difficult to convey a more lively impression of the 
mingled ferocity and childish want of taste so cha- 
racteristic of the majority of Asiatic princes than will 
be communicated at once by an inspection of this truly 
barbarous piece of music. 
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